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THE COLLECTOR AND ART CRITIC. 



ART STUDENTS GROUND OUT. 

A/TUCH has been said and printed of late in reference to the 
immense strides in art and art development within these 
United States. This may be accepted provisionally, and may be said 
to apply rather to sales of pictures painted in the past than to any 
furore marked by any present creations. 

Certain conditions have developed attracting public attention to 
the advancement of high art, but these conditions are embryonic 
and must perforce grow and become generative, bearing the fruit of 
the present day planting. Art schools are flourishing, and to these 
the optimist points with pride as a distinct antithesis of what existed 
forty years ago. 

But consider just one moment, are these advancements due to the 
teachers and the ambiguous lecturers ? No ! the glance casual will 
tell you that the progress of art is due solely to .the efforts of the 
men, who in the past were apprentices in the truest sense of the word, 
working hard in the workshops of masters, applying themselves to 
all the tenets of art and the hardships attendant to fulfill the arduous 
obligations imposed, by miseries undefined by science, and at times 
living in an atmosphere of pleasures unknown to kings or princes. 

The joy of contemplation, following upon the watchful interest in 
the work of creation, outrivals in mental satisfaction the glories of a 
grand sunset. This is what we need, the artist who glorifies his own 
personality by forgetting himself in the devotion applied to his work. 

Dreamers we need not, but wholesome, truthful and fearless pro- 
ducers. ' At present the country is being overrun by incompetent art 
teachers, lecturers, both men and women, and they are responsible 
for the wholesale grinding out of illiterate and badly balanced art 
students. 

They the teachers cannot be called artists, since they have seceded 
from the path of their training, and do not paint, but are content in 
their respective environments. Why? Because it pays better and 
is easier, they say. 

Can you conscientiously avow that the present system will be the 
means of glorifying American art ? Reflect how many of these 
poorly conditioned subjects rise above the level of the mediocre — not 
one per cent. And I firmly believe that if an exhibition were held, 
having for its object a display of pencil drawings, we should all be 
mentally shocked. 

About twenty years ago, William Morris Hunt was invited to lec- 
ture before the students at Yale College. Do you recollect that he 
declined that honor ? He did so, guided by a conscientiousness 
which was part of his mental make up, knowing well that.if he spoke 
at all it must needs be truthfully, and its influence would be damning 
to the cause of art and defective to the cause promulgated. 

Permit me to give here an extract of his intended lecture, which 
was afterwards published as far back as 1882. 

"One capable artist, with his assistants employed as formerly, 
would produce more good workers than all the schools in the coun- 
try, and with this difference : that works would be produced instead 
of theories and advice and teachers. If good art is produced, take 
advantage of the fact instead of inveigling hundreds into an occu- 
pation where not one in a thousand can make a living unless he 
resort to talking, toadying or speculation. 

" The world seems to want machines to manufacture artists, poets, 
statesmen and philosophers, but when these exist neither their work 
nor their opinion is wanted." 

While William Morris Hunt might be held accountable for many 
queer things painted and spoken, let us do him justicein that he fore- 
saw with keen perception the progress of the march of illiterates 
which would find itself halted in the narrow confines of an art cul 
de sac. 

- t We are face to face with the monstrous fact that we 'have institu- 
tion's supporting individuals whose chief occupation is to entice 
thousands into the belief that the easiest way of making a living is to 
become an artist. No measure or standard is taken of the individ- 
ual's ability, the course fee is the main essential, and the juvenile 
innocents are ground put machine-like and wholesale, armed with a 
pretentious diploma, short of money, lacking in qualifications, reeking 
with egotism, and with ho higher ambition than to do as well as 
their instructor juggler. Trace that individual's past, weigh well his 
capabilities, and mark his own achievements— the sum total is with- 
out dignity, ambition or force. Earnestness is a bore, analysis an 
unknown quantity. This individual may have been lucky enough" to 
have gained— I don't say earned— the medal award at one of the 
smaller exhibitions. This proves to be the signal for his discontinu- 
ance of his proper pursuit of art and his mental undoing. By a little 
wire-pulling he becomes instructor at a small art institution or school. 

Now would you or I do right to send a boy or girl to study under 
such a preceptor? No; we would rather place that boy or girl in 
the workshop of a master. 



Why ? Because having gone through the elementary stages, the 
student here is confined to the principles of art, and in that simple but 
arduous task the desire is either shattered, totally annihilated, or 
becomes a new-born sensation, strengthened and glorified by a love _ 
or ambition to be an art producer. It is the reforging of an inferior 
metal, and once tempered and well tempered, can successfully with- 
stand all the vicissitudes which art, great and glorified, imposes. 

The law of radiation and individuality surrounding the tree is 
cloaked by the law of mystery ; the altitude and form of the mountain 
must reveal to the artist the forces of its majestic dignity, and the 
master's mind will guide the pupil's hand to portray the very essence 
of these creations. We have in these United States nearly fifty 
special schools in which art is taught. More than one-half of these 
schools are devoted to the training of artists, the number of pupils 
attending them aggregating over 10,000. 

New York, Brooklyn, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, San Francisco, 
and Philadelphia each contribute nearly 2,000, Chicago and Brook- 
lyn being in excess of these figures. To those schools applying their 
forces for the creation of skilled designers, artisans, etc., much may 
be said that is commendatory, the world in its excess of joy or wealth 
will always need their services. 

Vasari points out in the introduction to the third part of "The 
Lives of Artists " with what joy the three mod ern improvements were 
received, since it enabled the artists to produce six pictures in one 
year, whereas it formerly took six years to produce one picture. - 
What would he say to the present system ? How would he regard 
the exhibitions held by the Aquarellists whose absence from these 
shores would not cover twelve months ? The auction sales and small 
stores boasting of a line of works that can be turned out new every 
day of the year ? True ; these are not battle scenes or altar pieces. 
They become as it were neighbors to the poor producer, since the 
purchasers or possessors never rise above the mean level of the 
author. Would it not be better to take the 16th century estimate 
and stand by six works per annum as being the producing capacity 
of an artist? Do not argue, and say: What would you do, if you 
could not sell a picture for $250, you would be compelled by God's 
law of preservation to sell one for $25. This is fallacious, it signifies 
retrogression, not progression. Since instinctively you would argue 
that if one of your acquaintances accepted a position at $20 per 
month and his monthly expenses for the maintenance of his wife and 
family amounted to $40 you would quickly vote that man a fool for 
continuing in such employment. 

Now suppose we advance the course of study in all the schools to 
four years, this would give us an average of 2,500 pupils in each class, 
and as a sequence a yearly accession of 2,500 to the ranks of our art- 
ists, with a total producing capacity annually of 15,000 works. v 

And now for argument's sake we give to each artist a life of 30 
years after leaving school (this is little enough, since they have been 
declared notoriously long lived) ; we shall have at the end of 30 years 
from the time the first 10,000 entered school, an enormous army of 
75,000 artists with a producing capacity of 450,000 works annually. 

We cannot presume to think that this condition wil); remain sta- 
tionary ; the school reports clearly show the increase from year to 
year, therefore I cannot be charged with being pessimistic. Marriage 
may deprive art of some of the feminine select, death may call at the 
houses of both, and a few may drop out frQm utter exhaustion, but 
pray tell me what will you do with the appahling numbers left ? In 
all ages and epochs, the vast machinery controlled by Providence 
creates ways and means~for the proper balancing of cause and effect, 
but I for one fail to see how this vast army of art workers can obtain 
food and raiment. 

Let us take a cursory glance at the results of the recent exhibitions 
of New York and Philadelphia. 

At the recent exhibition of the American Water Color Society over 
1,000 works were sent in and out of that number 491 were accepted. 
Sales to the amount of $i4,ooo*iw6re made and this was considered 
fairly satisfactory. Divide this amount between the successful ex- 
hibitors and we give them as balm for the bright days of anticipation 
and the dark dull leaden nights of anxiety $235 each. But what if we 
divide this pro rata among all of the exhibitors ? They would be re- 
warded for all of their pains and anxiety with the munificent sum of 
$14 and a few cents over. 

Art such as this is glorious ! Turning to the conditions governing 
the last exhibition of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, I find 
matters infinitely worse; 722 works, exclusive of sculpture, were ac- 
cepted, and nearly 500 were rejected. Here, sad enough to think, 
only five pictures were sold, and out of the five the one purchased by 
the academy for the reputed sum of $1,500 possibly more than covered 
the purchase of the remaining four by outside, picture buyers, -but I 
would venture to assert that not more than $2,500, and this is a very 
broad latitude, was taken to be distributed among the 722 unhappy 
contestants or exhibitors ; this amount approximately would give each 
$3.45, but divided among the purely successful ones pro rata would 
amount to $500 each. 
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At the. Philadelphia Art Club Exhibition 353 works were accepted 
and 300 were rejected. The success of this exhibition was, I 
believe, altogether unprecedented. Over 40 pictures aggregating 
$3,500 were sold. This amount divided equally among the 40 would 
give to each the enormous sum of $85.25. Think of it, and reflect 
well. If we divide this amount among the 353 exhibitors then we 
dole out to each less than $10 apiece. 

What could be done with it ? Don't go to Europe, I pray ye, for 
if ye do, then can we well account for your never returning. 

Yet hold : some oftbese men possess real estate, aye and carry a 
check book. How is it done ? I cannot answer you, except in this 
wise, that it was~never done through the successful art sales of our 
exhibitions. 

Sometimes in the temporary and fleeting ebullition, when mentally 
intoxicated by the glorious success in art, it has been found necessary 
to crown it with a dinner at $5 to $10 per plate. 

Did these men think of»the army of poor and unsuccessful exhibi- 
tors,, of those turned down, hungry, eating their flesh tissues; men 
and women termed by scientists " waste producers " ? 

Perhaps they did, for some were responsible for the birth of many, 
and like the opulent Israelite, attending the feast which celebrated 
his, own glorious success, paused and said : 

•VAh ! but vat of der boor, der peautiful boor, whose heads are so 
vull, and whose stomachs, ist embty, vat shall we gif dem? Mein 
vriends, in Got's name I must ast you to assist me, let us gif dem 
dree cheers." 

Art in America is seen generally through eyes that act as agents 
merely, for mental bodies but badly trained at their best. The town- 
ship furnishes to the borough, the borough to the smaller cities, and 
so on, the small enthusiasts, who seem unable, from utter lack of 
experience and training, to believe anything possible, outside of the 
local environment to which they have been born. 

Could we but collect our best and hold these men to the confines 
of one exhibition annually we should better determine the progress 
and status of American art, but unfortunately, like the careless 
farmer, we barrel the good apples with the bad, and the result is, 
that we have among the numerous attendances of our exhibitions a 
quantity made up of inferior quality — a class that never become 
picture buyers, whose only excuse for being present is that they wish 
to see the product of a very inferior producer. 

Now, if these mediocre productions be confined to an exhibition 
strictly their own, would it not raise the status of the already ex- 
alted? Would it not also be the means of raising an ambition for 
our rising juniors, who would make an honest and an earnest effort 
by the law proper of meritorious graduation to become of the body 
eclectic ? 

The conditions at present deny justice to the skilled producer, and 
by the grinding-out process we are cheating many young men and 
women into the belief that they are artists; this only needs the bane- 
ful influence of a small recognition on the part of the French Salon 
to create in them a positive contempt for American art; thus teach- 
ing, training, and American life and art are placed in jeopardy. 

Insist on a longer period in the elementary departments, pay less 
attention to color themes, and more to the art of drawing, and we 
shall assist the artist at large, and make the student, by the grace of 
hard study to be reasonably proud of his or her ability to draw on 
paper everything ecumenical. W. P. LOCKINGTON. 



An American-born painter, who ha? almost lost his birthright by 
a prolonged foreign residence, will shortly' open a studio in New 
York for the execution of portrait commissions. David Neal has 
visited this country only a fewtrmes since, somewhere in the sixties, 
then about thirty years of age he expatriated himself. Although he 
had received his first instructions in California, where he was employed 
for a number of years as a draughtsman on wood, he received his 
artistic stamp at the old Academy m- Munich, and to this day his 
work reveals strongly the academic lines and the influence of Kaul- 
bach and Piloty. He is exceptionally fortunate in his portraits, which 
are more sincere than the work of our French visitors, although 
equally graceful. Many of the artist's important pictures are found 
in principal European galleries. 

* * ♦ 

The King of Italy, whose cultivated and artistic tastes are well 
known, has purchased at the international exhibition at Venice, for 
the municipal gallery of Rome, a picture by George Henry Boughton. 
It is a life-size single figure, called " When the Dead Leaves Fall," 
and represents a sad but very strong face, which was highly com- 
mented upon by the Venetian press. Boughton's work, therefore, 
has now also the hallmarks of Venice and Rome— the historic homes 
of art. 
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VII. . 

THE WILLIAM O. COLE COLLECTION, CHICAGO, ILL. 

pALMISTRY just now is a fad. It is but the reading of character 
and the forecasting of what is likely to happen to certain dispo- 
sitions. Character reading pure and simple is more honest. Chr- 
rography, the twists of the nerves, the cast of the eye, the manner of 
speech, all indicate character. A man's tastes reveal him clearest. 

'As a result we find the William O. Cole collection, of Chicago, a 
peculiarly interesting one. Among the hundred pictures which it 
contains there are but few that, for their minute finish and meretri- 
cious coloring, would be considered of great attraction to the pro- 
miscuous picture- buyer. There are some, however, which even to 
these latter uncultivated ones are of interest. For instance', a 
Grolleron, a Vernet, an unusually fine Asti, two Dangers of exqui- 
site finesse, and great charm of color : a large ideal female portrait 
by this artist presenting, in fact, superior artistic excellences to tjie 
work of Jacquet, whom it otherwise resembles. 

This collector's tastes led him, however, to look during a four 
years' residence abroad, more for that which appeals to the artist's 
eye and to cultivated fancy. As a result there are found in this col- 
lection pictures before which a connoisseur will lovingly linger. 
There is, for example, here a landscape, but half finished, some pen- 
cil marks yet remaining, and with the color scheme imperfectly 
worked out. Yet the true lover will cast an envious glance at this 
juicy bit of woods by Ceremano, the last survivor of the old Barbi- 
zon coterie. So we find a virile head by de Neuville, just a sol- 
dier's type, without, background, but showing in the face lines the 
nervous energy of the heroes of Gravelotte and Champigny. 

A few of the pictures may well be enumerated. Daubigny is rep- 
resented by two examples. " A Sunset near Barbizon" is in the free 
manner, of rich, golden tone ; two peasants, the woman riding a 
donkey, returning home from the' day's toil ; anticipation of rest is 
shown in the whole composition. An " Apple Tree in Blossom " is of 
finer finish and brighter coloring. There are also two Corots, one 
coming from the Bryce collection of London, and being a fine ex- ; 
ample; a more sketchy landscape has the composition divided by a 
clump of trees in the centre, somewhat disturbing in its effect. 

To.one of the Jacques a personal interest is attached by the dedi- 
cation in the corner a mo?i ami Robert. It is a sketch showing a 
sheep flock, a mighty sky bending over the horizon. A stable filled 
with sheep has a peculiar stippling manner of handling, while a 
small poultry picture of 4^ x 6 inches, showing cock and hen, is a 
delicious bit of characteristic work. 

The original study for Courbet's La Vache, now in the Louvre, 
shows the mighty wave towering over the beach, the sunset-line on 
the horizon adding richness to this fine marine. 

An evening landscape by Jules Dupre" is somewhat dark in tone, 
with the light of an unseen moon illuminating the roof of the .cabin 
at the edge of the forest. A fine Rousseau is also present. 

Years ago there were some artists who were not yet influenced by 
the importunities of their dealers and the readiness of sales. Then 
they painted as they felt the divine afflatus upon them. They pro- 
duced their work, which was not to be measured by the square inch 
and the dollar notes, but by warmth of inspiration and soul. Of 
these, there are two men whose names to-day stand for commer- 
cialism and apparent greed. They are Schreyer and Ziem. But 
these men were young once and did not then live in the palaces of 
their own manufacturing, but in the palaces of artistic fancy. And 
of each one there is found here a product of these early times. Of 
Ziem a Venice scene forsooth, and at sunset time, but without the 
lurid rainbow glow of his later work. Instead a soft, bluish haze 
resting on the roofs of the houses, the campanili yet catching the 
departing sunray, while the foreground with an idly floating gondola 
is all but in the dusk. 

Just as sincere and equally full of feeling is the Schreyer, 7 x 17^, 
showing the snowy Wallachian steppe, where a nine-horse team, 
three abreast, urged on by the two drivers, is endeavoring to pujl a 
heavy wagon out of a drift. The atmosphere is filled with the driv- 
ing, sweeping white particles; the furious energy of the horses 1 
balancing the deadening influence of the icy cold. It is a little gem 
of a picture. 

Single pictures are found of Louis Leloir, ''The Chamois Hunt- 
ers," showing excellent drawing and fine values; of Ed. Frere, a 
landscape with two children, broad in treatment, which came from 
the Whitehouse Collection of Craisley Old Hall, Wolverhampton ; of 
Yvon, " Cardplayers," being a rather better executed portrayal of 
soldier life than we generally notice of this artist. . . 

Mura gives a large view on the Thames, showing impressionistic 



